6                              INDIA AND CHINA

Kuomintang may be regarded as inconsistent with the
principle of democracy, one of the three principles of
Dr Sun Vat-Sen's programme, which requires that the
hstrjrcents of government must be popularly elected, and
after election, be democratically controlled. The Kuomin-
tang has prepared a draft constitution, for the establish-
ment of democracy in China after the war, which includes
such modern political devices as the initiative, and the recall
of ministers who have forfeited public confidence. At the
moment there is much dissatisfaction among teachers and
students that opinion is controlled. Except for the spirit
of resistance to Japan stimulated by the present government,
it cannot be said to be popular. The Chinese are taught
to look upon themselves as members of a family and so are
deficient in the power of corporate action in wider fields.
This attachment to the family circle can be seen'in business
concerns, military affairs and even in the field of govern-
ment* That one or two families are in power and rule the
country is a matter of general comment. A young girl
asked to draw the map of China drew the picture of
Dr Kung, the Finance Minister! And yet there is no alter-
native leadership visible on the horizon. Laws to be obeyed
should be made by those who have to obey them. Only
a democratically controlled government can govern, can
put down corruption in high places, give protection to life
and property and discharge the duties demanded of it by
new treaties and international agreements. In all countries
engaged in war, democratic institutions do not work normally.
There is every hope that in China too they will begin to
function, as soon as the war is over.

RELIGION IN CHINA

China is called Chung Kuo, the Middle Kingdom.
Mencius tells us that 'Confucius was one who abstained
from extremes'.1 The Mean in Action is one of the great
Chinese classics. Buddhism, which is accepted by China,
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